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PROCEEDINGS 



MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 



OCTOBER MEETING, 1891. 

THE stated meeting, the first since the summer vacation, 
was held on Thursday, the 8th instant, at three o'clock, 
p. m. ; the President, Dr. George E. Ellis, in the chair. 

The record of the June Meeting was read by the Recording 
Secretary, Rev. Dr. Edward J. Young, and was approved. 
The President then addressed the Society as follows : — 

On resuming our meetings we welcome to his place among 
us again our Corresponding Secretary, Librarian Winsor, re- 
turned from his foreign tour for recuperation and historical 
research. We have had reminders during his absence of his 
diligence, and of some of its results in the pursuit of his favor- 
ite studies. We may hope for further fruits from it. 

The event of most serious interest to us as a Society is that 
which in the death of James Russell Lowell took from our 
roll the name of one of our most honored and distinguished 
associates ; of high endowments, of varied accomplishments, of 
genius alike in prose and poetry in his literary work ; who gave 
to his country at home and in diplomatic service abroad the 
devotion of his splendid qualities of mind and character, and 
whose fame, now widely extended, is to be permanent. We 
can but add our tribute to those which with such warmth of 
appreciation and regard, beginning with those nearest to him 
in life, have extended through our own country, and with 
affection and respect been repeated with stress of eulogy from 
the highest ranges of life in Europe. 

During the nearly thirty years of his membership of this So- 
ciety, Mr. Lowell, while in the country, felt the highest inter- 
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est in its purposes and work, following his revered father in 
his lengthened term of years in its service. Our late associate 
was put upon the Publishing Committee for editing the Jour- 
nal of Judge Sewall. Had not his diplomatic missions taken 
him abroad, he would have given a most zealous interest to 
the work. With his characteristic appreciation and taste, he 
regarded the faithful and communicative pages of that signal 
Puritan magnate as one of the most precious of all our historic 
treasures in manuscript or in print. He watched the progress 
of the work through the press, in the galley proofs which I sent 
to him, with critical care. He was most concerned that what 
Sewall wrote should be printed as he wrote, it, preserving 
especially all the archaisms of language. When I had the 
satisfaction of sending to him in London the three substantial 
volumes, on which five } r ears of editorial .labor had been spent, 
he wrote from the legation, 5th of June, 1882 : " I have this 
morning received the three handsome volumes of Sewall, and 
beg you to accept my most sincere thanks. Is there anything 
I can do for you here, if my Irish fellow-citizens let me stay a 
little longer ? I have peeped into Sewall, and foresee a very 
great pleasure. It is redolent, as Gray would say, of New 
England; and I am rather fond of New England, between our- 
selves. I have no doubt of its having been thoroughly edited, 
and regret nothing more than that I should have lost the 
chance of helping." Manj' of us will recall an impressive oc- 
casion in this hall, when Mr. Lowell, having returned with 
honors from his English mission, addressed us as we were 
then, after his decease, expressing our estimate of the chai - - 
acter and career of our associate, Charles Francis Adams, to 
whom, because of the critical times, and his own special and 
conspicuous abilities to meet them, it fell to render to his 
country a service unsurpassed in value and influence by the 
official work of any one of our diplomatists in England for the 
century, not even excepting that of his own grandfather and 
father. Mr. Lowell then made us realize anew how exacting 
and how complete and triumphant was Mr. Adams's devotion 
to his imperilled country. 

Deeply is it to be regretted that his engrossing occupations 
precluded that Mr. Lowell should have fulfilled the trust 
committed to and accepted by him of giving to our Proceed- 
ings a memoir of Mr. Longfellow. 
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We can but enter on our records our own exalted estimate 
of our late associate, with our sorrow that he is lost to us. 

At the close of his remarks the President said that, in ac- 
cordance with a recommendation of the Council at the last 
Annual Meeting, no arrangements had been made for the de- 
livery of formal addresses on the death of Mr. Lowell, but the 
Society would be glad to hear from any member ; and he called 
on Mr. Charles Francis Adams. 

In response to this call, Mr. Adams spoke in substance as 
follows : — 

No member of the Society, Mr. President, concurs more 
fully than I in the propriety of the rule or understanding, 
whichever you may see fit to call it, which tends to bring 
within more reasonable limits than those which have heretofore 
obtained the eulogistic notices which during recent years 
have attended the announcement of the death of our mem- 
bers ; but some occasions transcend all rule. From time to 
time one of our members passes away of such eminence, or so 
closely associated with the Society or with its work, that some- 
thing more is fitting at the moment than a mere announcement 
of his death. Such was the case with Russell Lowell. 

Nevertheless, though called upon by you in a way which 
prevents my observing silence, I cannot but feel I am not the 
person to speak the fitting word on this occasion. My rela- 
tions with Mr. Lowell, though pleasant to look back upon, 
were never close. He was an older man than I, — a man, 
indeed, of another generation. He was in college in the days 
of President Quincy, while Jackson and Van Buren were con- 
suls. Nearly twenty years, therefore, passed away, covering 
the close of Quincy's long administration and the whole of the 
administrations of Everett and Sparks, between Lowell's grad- 
uation and my own. Eighteen years, as we all know, constitute 
in early life an interval between college men only overcome at 
a much later period ; and I was yet a mere boy when I first 
heard of Lowell in connection with his still famous " Biglow 
Papers." He was then the young poet of the political party to 
which my father belonged, — that party in the early failures 
of which I took a youthful but eager interest. Yet I do not 
remember ever having seen or met the already widely known 
satirist until after my graduation in 1856 ; for, during my 
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course at Harvard, Longfellow still held the professorship, nor 
did his successor enter upon its duties until the class to 'which 
I belong had passed out through the college gate. 

Subsequently, though I often met him both in company 
and at his own house, our paths so diverged that we were 
never brought into that close contact which enables one man 
to pass upon another with the confidence of personal knowl- 
edge. I can therefore speak of him in no such way as he 
will presently be spoken of, I hope, by his life-long and own 
familiar friend, Judge Hoar. I was but an acquaintance. 

Nevertheless, in Lowell's life there was one feature which I 
have not seen referred to in the obituary notices, but which 
strikes me as noticeable and singularly felicitous. I refer to 
the fact that its closing years so symmetrically rounded out its 
commencement. There was a period, I remember, — that 
immediately succeeding the close of the War of the Rebellion, 

— when Lowell passed through a stage of mental depression. 
He was then a man approaching fifty, and it seemed as though 
he had lived his life, — as though in its earlier period it had 
been one of singular brilliancy and promise, and he had then 
done that which in subsequent years he had failed greatly to 
improve upon. In one sense his career had been, while in 
another it had failed to be, a sequence. At thirty-six he had 
been appointed to succeed Longfellow, and twelve years later, 
with no more years to spare, he could not but feel himself to 
a certain degree, so to speak, upon the shelf. The novelty of 
his work as professor had worn itself away, and the future 
seemed to contain nothing more for him, — if I may use such 
an expression here and in this connection, he was apparently 
side-tracked ; or, as he himself, if my memory serves me right, 
more happily expressed it to a female friend of his and mine, 

— he was " a poor gentleman," and likely to be nothing more 
during what remained of life. Then it was that, suddenly and 
most unexpectedly to himself, the whole aspect of his future un- 
derwent sudden and pleasing change. One day Lowell found 
himself nominated by President Hayes for the mission to 
Vienna, which shortly afterward was changed, most agree- 
ably to himself, for that to Spain. Going to Madrid in 1877, 
in 1880 he was transferred to the Court of St. James, in the 
hope, scarcely concealed at Washington, that he would restore 
the legation there to the high standard which it had been 
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wont to hold. Both at Madrid and in London, Russell Lowell 
was in his element. At Madrid, a worthy successor to Irv- 
ing ; in London, though no international difference arose 
which called for the anxious exercise of diplomatic qualities, 
through his literary tastes and that peculiar class of oratory 
which is so highly esteemed in England, he ingratiated him- 
self more fully with that which is best and most desirable in 
English social life than any American minister who ever there 
represented the country. 

This official period, so grateful to him, lasted for eight years; 
and then Lowell retired from it in the full enjoyment of suc- 
cess. Coming back to America, it was given him to have yet 
four years of what may be called life's October days, — days 
when the man's work is done and his harvest garnered, while 
the sun, yet well above the horizon, sheds on him a kindly 
warmth from amid an atmosphere rich and full of enjoyment. 
He was not called upon to face the chill December. Thus 
Lowell, as the last years crept on him in the home of his 
youth, and he looked back over the life in Cambridge and saw 
it burgeon at exactly the right moment into the career at 
Madrid and St. James, might have cried out with Browning, 
his brother poet, — 

" the chalice raising, 
' Others give best at first, but Thou 
Forever set'st our table praising, — 
Keep'st the good wine till now.' " 

A single word more. Though for twenty-eight years a 
member of this Society, Lowell never devoted himself to his- 
torical pursuits ; yet I believe it will be conceded that no one 
among us all had such a nice and subtle appreciation as he of 
the lights and shadows of New England life, or the varied 
phases of New England character ; and the work which he 
did in this connection, judged from the historical point of 
view, cannot but make us all regret that he did not more 
especially devote himself to that field of literature and research 
which is our Society's peculiar province. The little he did in 
it no other has in its kind excelled. 

Hon. E. R. Hoar then said : — 

My relations with James Russell Lowell, extending over a 
period of more than fifty years, are too tender and personal 
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for public expression ; yet I could not be present where his 
memory is honored without wishing to add my little leaf to 
the wreath of his fame. 

What Mr. Adams has so well said is probably all that this 
occasion requires to be said of his career in public life. 

As we think of his intellectual wealth and accomplishments, 
the unequalled store of varied knowledge which losing him 
has taken from us, we feel as if some large and full-freighted 
ship had sunk in the ocean, or a granary had been swept away 
by a flood. But of my own loss of the friend and companion 
who always had the breath of the morning with him and 
never grew old, I can think of nothing more fitting for me to 
say than to quote the exquisite sentence from Emily Dickin- 
son's letter which I read this morning : " I had a friend who 
taught me Immortality ; but venturing too near himself, he 
never returned." 

Mr. Horace E. Scudder spoke briefly of Mr. Lowell's 
exact scholarship, and the readiness with which he gave freely 
of his own mind to others ; not reserving his best thought for 
formal expression, but giving spontaneously and generously in 
conversation and private letters. As editor of the " Atlantic 
Monthly," he was eager to recognize the work of others, and 
took the greatest pains to perfect it, wherever he could do so 
bv criticism and advice. In this inconspicuous way he showed 
his own fine taste to the advantage of others, and in the short 
period of his editorship made a marked impression upon peri- 
odical literature in America, by giving a signal illustration of 
how a magazine could have a dignity and force impossible to 
a mere miscellany. 

The Society then expressed their tribute of respect for Mr. 
Lowell, and their sorrow for his loss, by rising. 

Mr. Adams was appointed to write the memoir of Edmund 
Quincy, and Mr. Scudder the memoir of Henry W. Longfellow, 
which had been previously assigned to Mr. Lowell. The ap- 
pointment for a memoir of Mr. Lowell himself was deferred to 
the next meeting. 

The acceptances of Dr. Henry P. Walcott, who had been 
elected a Resident Member, and of the Abbe" H. R. Cas- 
grain, who had been elected a Corresponding Member, were 
announced. 
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Communications having been called for, Mr. R. C. Win- 
THROP, Jr., said : — 

I am empowered by the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop to read a 
paper on his behalf, and I desire to preface it with a few words of 
explanation. Many of you are doubtless aware that my father's 
entrance upon his eighty-third year in May last was accom- 
panied by an irregular action of the heart which excited grave 
uneasiness. It did not confine him to the house or prevent 
him from moving to Brookline, as usual, for the summer, but 
it resulted in a physical debility which obliged him to relin- 
quish his accustomed occupations. At all periods of life, how- 
ever, the manifestations of the human heart are rarely to be 
predicted with any certainty ; and it so happened that as the 
summer advanced, these alarming symptoms gradually ceased, 
and my father's strength revived. He is far from having re- 
gained his former activity, and was prevented from going to 
New York last week to preside over the annual meeting of 
the Southern Education Trustees ; but he is now able to en- 
joy the society of his friends and to occupy himself in some 
degree with congenial pursuits. It accordingly occurred to 
him to prepare a short paper for our opening meeting after 
the summer vacation, by way of showing that the infirmities 
of age had not weakened his interest in this Society and in the 
cause of historical literature. If anything could add to his 
disappointment at not feeling quite able to come here and 
read it in person, it will be when I tell him that his valued 
friend, our still more venerable associate, the Rev. Dr. Paige, 
now, I think, in his ninetieth year, was here this after- 
noon in that accustomed seat from which he was missed last 
spring. The regularity of Dr. Paige's attendance at our 
monthly meetings for nearly half a century constitutes not the 
least of his many claims to our regard ; and I am sure we all 
unite in the hope that for a considerable time to come he 
may be permitted to make light of a staircase the height of 
which inspires so many much younger members with real or 
imaginary terror. 

The Hon. R. C. Winthrop's paper is as follows : — 

Horace Walpole on America. 
The letters of Horace Walpole contain many allusions to 
our country during its Revolutionary struggle. In one of 
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them he says to Sir Horace Mann, on the 7th of September, 
1775 : " I most heartily wish success to the Americans. They 
have hitherto made not one blunder, and the Administration 
have made a thousand, — besides the two capital ones of first 
provoking, and then of uniting, the Colonies." In another 
letter, at the end of 1777, he says : " We have been horribly 
the aggressors ; and I must rejoice that the Americans are to 
be free, as they had a right to be, and as I am sure they have 
shown that they deserve to be." In a third letter, written to 
Mann and Lady Ossory, in 1783, he says: "Peace is arrived. 
I cannot express how glad I am. I care not a straw what the 
terms are. . . . My first wish was to have peace, and the next 
to see America secure of its liberty. Whether it will make 
good use of it, is another point. It has an opportunity that 
never occurred in the world before, of being able to select the 
best parts of every known Constitution ; but I suppose it will 
not, as too prejudiced against Royalty to adopt it, even as a 
corrective of Aristocracy and Democracy." 

In a previous letter, of July, 1776, he had said : " This 
little island [England] will be ridiculously proud some 
ages hence of its former brave days, and swear its capital 
[London] was once as big again as Paris, or — what is to be 
the name of the city that will then give laws to Europe ? — 
Perhaps New York or Philadelphia." These passages will 
sufficiently show Walpole's strong sympathy with the Ameri- 
can Revolution, and his prognostications of the future great- 
ness of our country. 

But not long before, in a letter to Sir Horace Mann, 24th 
November, 1774, he makes this remarkable prediction : " The 
next Augustan Age will dawn on the other side of the 
Atlantic. There will, perhaps, be a Thucydides at Boston, a 
Xenophon at New York, and, in time, a Virgil at Mexico and 
a Newton at Peru " ! 

It is nearly'a hundred and seventeen years since this passage 
came from the pen of Horace Walpole. Mexico, meantime, 
has certainly not done much in the way of producing a Virgil, 
and Peru has done still less toward the reproduction of a 
Newton. But how about Boston and New York ? Or, rather, 
how about the Augustan Age where Walpole predicted it was 
next to dawn? Let Washington Irving and Ticknor and 
Prescott and Bancroft and Motley and Parkman answer for 
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the historians. Let Bryant and Emerson and Longfellow and 
Whittier and Holmes and Lowell and Poe and Parsons and 
others I might name, answer for the poets. Brockden Brown, 
Fenimore Cooper, and Hawthorne may respond for the nov- 
elists ; Webster and Everett, and a host of others, for the 
orators ; while, though there has been no Sir Isaac Newton, 
philosophy, mathematics, and science, to say nothing of in- 
vention or of the fine arts, have had American votaries within 
the same period, whose names might well be classed with 
those more peculiarly associated with American literature. 

Longfellow's bust is already in Westminster Abbey. Emer- 
son has been said by Matthew Arnold — whether justly or un- 
justly — to have written "the most important prose of the 
century."' Queen Victoria herself, within a few months past, 
has sent to our President a message of sympathy and sorrow 
on the death of James Russell Lowell; and a service in mem- 
ory of him has been held in Westminster Abbey. Walpole 
might well have considered these as no slight confirmations of 
his prophecy. 

But the names which have been mentioned are, with but 
three or four exceptions, the names of the dead ; and for those 
three or four little or nothing of life or life-work remains. 
Has then the Augustan Age on this side of the Atlantic not 
only " dawned " but passed away, without due recognition at 
home or abroad ? Can another be soon looked for more worthy 
of recognition, and which may be more justly considered as 
the fulfilment of Horace Walpole's prophecy ? 

Meantime Massachusetts may justly be proud that if an 
Augustan Age has really come on this side of the Atlantic, 
and almost gone, her own contributions to it have been so 
notable. Of the most eminent literary celebrities who have 
been named, with the exception of Cooper and Irving, the 
birthplace was in New England. Most of them were born in 
Massachusetts, though only two or three of them, I believe, 
in Boston. But neither our city or State, nor our country at 
large, has yet exhibited any disposition to signalize this mem- 
orable period or those who have made it so memorable. Our 
statues and monuments have thus far been reserved for heroes 
and statesmen. Is there no marble in the quarries, no bronze 
at the foundries, for our literary celebrities ? The Memorial 
Hall at Cambridge is doing something in this line. A special 
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wing of the Boston Art Museum might be appropriated for 
Massachusetts or New England Worthies. But somewhere or 
somehow Horace Walpole's Augustan Age on this side of the 
Atlantic should not fail to be commemorated. Walpole spoke 
only of Boston and New York, and thus no reference has 
been made to other parts of our country. But there are 
writers of Virginia and Maryland, the Carolinas and other 
States, who justly claim recognition ; and should there not be 
a national gallery at Washington, spacious enough for the emi- 
nent men, literary as well as military or political, of all parts 
of the Union ? 

The Hon. Mellen Chamberlain then spoke briefly of the 
Liberal principles of Horace Walpole, and of the sources from 
which they were derived, and referred at some length to the 
interest which Sir Robert Walpole took in colonial affairs. 

On motion of the Treasurer, it Was 

Voted, That the income of the Massachusetts Historical 
Trust Fund for the current year be placed to the credit of the 
Committee charged with publishing the volume of Belknap 
Papers. 

A new volume of the Proceedings was announced as ready 
for delivery. It comprises the proceedings at eleven stated 
meetings, from May, 1890, to June, 1891, both inclusive, and 
also the addresses at the centennial commemoration of the 
organization of the Society. 



